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to B-P, Lord Baden-Powell. He is one of 
the immortals of our race, who would have 
been as romantic a figure as Sir Philip Sidney 
had he lived in Elizabethan days. Neither 
the Island nor the Empire can ever pay its 
debt to him. 

- The C N has an affectionate interest in his 
memory, for well it remembers the year when 
two notable things happened—■the fore¬ 
runner of the C N appeared in the form of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, and the Boy Scouts 
were born on Brownsea Island. Both events 
have left their mark upon the world, for 
there are more copies of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia in existence than of any other 
encyclopedia ever printed, and, as for the 
Scouts, they are the matchless exemplars 
of Youth in every civilised land on earth. 

We hope to see two national memorials 
of B-P when peace comes back to the 
world—a great Scout House at Charing 
Cross or somewhere, and a fine bronze statue 
of B-P on the empty pedestal in Trafalgar 
Square. The C N Ins long been asking for 
it and will not cease, to ask till it is there. 
Perhaps Lord Nuffield .... 

Every Child’s Chance 

' But most of all we hope to see the spirit 
of B-P cherished and nourished everywhere 
as the best memorial of all. He sowed the 
seeds for us ; let us reap the harvest. We 
have fewer and fewer children ; let us make 
them better and better. 

■ynosE who have to do with our schools 
are thinking out ways and means of 
improving the school years of our young 
people, and we may believe that much will 
be done to remedy the evils of stuffy rooms 
and overcrowded classes, dull lessons and 
too many of them ; for us who are outside 
the schools it is to reinforce our educators 
with a fervent spirit and a burning energy 
and an ungrudging generosity. It is'for us 
to see that the generation growing up to 
build a better world is fit for its high purpose; 

“ To every child an equal chance in life ” 
is the motto.of the President of the Welsh 
Teachers, and it is a noble word to set in 
letters of gold on our educational banner. 
A ferment of thought is stirring the educa¬ 
tional world, says President Emrys Prosser 
to the teachers of Wales, and we must hope 
that the ferment is stirring far beyond the 
boundaries of the Red Dragon. We must 
hope the clay is coming soon when every 
child will have a square deal at school. 

Adrift in No Man’s Land 

We led the way for the world in popular 
schools and in free education, but it is right 
to say at this critical time that we have 
been playing at education for two generations.' 
For years we turned a child loose on the 
world at twelve or thirteen, and after all 
these years we arc not ashamed to turn them 
adrift in No Man’s Land at fourteen. We 
turn them out of school when the}' are just 
beginning to understand. 

The essential tragedy is that the poor 
man’s child is turned adrift in a pitiless world 


or twenty. 

Jt is a Harrow boy, our Prime Minister, 


The Lapp Drum 


who has declared that we must work for 
a society in which the advantages enjoyed 
in the past by the few shall henceforth be 
enjoyed by the many ; and it is a Harrow 
headmaster, Sir Cyril Norwood, who warns 
us that this immense gap must be bridged. 
We are sacrificing all we have and are for 
justice and freedom, and in Justice it is 
Children First. 

Nationalise the B-P Spirit 

There is nothing more important for the 
future than the bridging of this gap. It was 
because the vast multitude of our boys and 
girls were not receiving a square deal that 
B-P started his Scouts and Guides to fit 
them for the high business of life. He 
thought that life and citizenship were at 
least as important as anything else, and that 
character is over all. He gave his Scouts 
and Guides what they missed at school in 
the few years they were there, the few years 
in which their minds were slowly opening 
so that Wfien the}' were turned out of school 
they were filled with wonder and bewilder¬ 
ment and helplessness. 

W E must nationalise the spirit of B-P. We 
must make education a thing we are not 
ashamed of. We must realise that only 
through Youth can we recreate the world. 
We must understand that education is not 
the packing of the memory with facts and 
dates which an}' wise man can turn up in a 
book, but the development of the power 
of the mind and the building up of character. 

No man is educated who has not an aim 
in life, who does not feel that there is some 
mysterious purpose running through the 


J^apland, where -Russian armies 
have been seeking out their 
enemies, is just now between its 
season of winter darkness (when 
the sun ceases to shine for three 
months) and its summer (when 
the sun is continually shining 
and night is as light as day). 

Once upon a time the Lapps 
would have brought out their 
famous drum to bid the conflict 
cease. They were in those days 
the most stubborn of all pagans. 

The Lapp Drum, now for¬ 
bidden, was a wooden cylinder 
about four feet long, decorated 
with charms of the teeth, bones, 
and . claws of animals,. and 
having a dressed reindeer-skin 
stretched over one end. It was 
painted with mystic signs and 


Continued from the previous column 

world, who does not thrill when 
spring comes, whoso heart does 
not beat high in summer, who is 
not stirred by the sight of 
autumn glory, and strengthened 
to endure when winter comes. 
To educate ourselves is to fit our 
lives into our place in a world 
beyond our understanding yet 
within our own control, to shape 
our powers so that we leave it 
better than we found it,' to be 
useful to our fellows, to trans¬ 
form knowledge into life, and 
to spread abroad the spirit of 
human happiness, the hope of 
human betterment, the faith in 
human destiny, and the charity 
which is greater than all. 

A sad thing it is that the 
Motherland of the Empire, 
the inspiration and forerunner 



Youth Marches On 


divided' into zones for gods, for 
the earth, and for men. 

This fantastic instrument was 
supposed to be able, when beaten, 
to foretell the future to the 
wizard, to bind anti - unchain 
spirits, to heal the sick, and to 
defeat and punish enemies. Per¬ 
haps it is because of their 
. legends, making them out to be 
the “little folk” of fairy stories, 
that the Lapps have glways been 
. considered masters of , witchcraft, 
though it is nonsense. “ Lapland - 
. sorcerers inhabit here,” are 
words put into the mouth of one 
of his characters by Shakespeare, 
and the Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, 
when a comet appeared over his 
realm, sent to Lapland for a 
wizard to explain it to him. 


of freedom for mankind, has not 
had time to save herself from 
the follies of ignorance and 
selfishness—for nothiiig else can 
we call this neglect of our 
children. Our great Allies across 
the Atlantic have ’an education 
system worth the name, with 
the son of the-butcher sitting 
next to the son of the million¬ 
aire. They begin democracy at 
school. They establish brother¬ 
hood early. They have shattered 
to pieces the snobbery which 
still binds us in chains at home. 

even in the Island our gal¬ 
lant Scots have believed in 
education earnestly while the 
English have been playing at it. 
If we ask where ; England’s 
fame in the world : would be 
today without the Scots it is 
education which settles it for us. 
Scotland sends one in 450 of her 
population to a university, gal¬ 
lant little Wales. sends one in 
1000, England sends one in 1150. 
America sends one in 125. It 
has been found in this country 
that the poorer thei home the 
poorer is the school record, and 
that by giving the children hot 
meals regular!)' the whole .stan¬ 
dard of the school can be raised 
to a higher level. 

♦ 

Jt is a. fact to make us think 
furiously as the war for a 
better world is raging. We owe 
•something to these little ones, but 
we owe something to bur nation, 
to our race, and to the world, 
and it is on the next, generation 
that the future of mankind 
depends. Let us notforget that 
B-P broadened out our sense of 
education, and when we have 
set him up on horseback in 
Trafalgar Square, when we have 
found money for a great Scout 
House at Charing Cross, let us 
carry far and wide his generous 
spirit and his noble ideals and his 
boundless faith into the lives of 


Girls of the Women’s Junior Air Corps on parade in a Surrey 
town. This.newjy-formed corps, the counterpart of the ATC for 
boys, is attracting many recruits among girls between 14 and 13 


those who will soon tie carrying 
on the fame and honour of our 
ancient land. Arthur Mee 
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Cast Thy Bread Upon 
the Waters 

And It Shall Return to Thee 

A gift by a German to America has come back after 
two hundred years with interest, in time to help the 
victims of German barbarism today. 

For over a year American A German by birth, wife of 
visitors to Stratford Hall in Vir- George the Second, Queen Caro- 
ginia have been dropping their line earned the title of Caroline 


dollars and cents into collecting 
boxes at this house, which is 
famous as the birthplace of 
Robert E. Lee, the brilliant Con¬ 
federate general in the American 
Civil War. The Memorial 
Foundation have recently opened 
these boxes and they have done 
a kindly thing by presenting the 
1600 dollars in them to the 
British Ambassador to send to 
Lady Astor, a native of Virginia, 
who has given the money to 
Queen Elizabeth for use in war 
charity. 

These 1600 dollars may be said 
to be money which has come back 
to this country with interest, for 
it was the gift of our Queen 
Caroline over 200 years ago 
which helped to build Stratford 
Hall. 


the Good by her kindhearted 
actions in this country; and her 
generosity extended to our 
American Colonies. When she 
heard that ruffians had burned 
down the home of Thomas Lee, 
a Virginian magistrate, in re¬ 
venge for some act of justice, and 
that his admirers were collecting 
a fund' for a new house, the 
queen sent £300 towards it. 
Stratford Hall was the name of 
the house, and there 77 years 
later Robert E. Lee was born in 
1807. He was a man held in high 
honour by both South and North. 

Today Stratford shares with 
Mount Vernon, Washington's 
home, and Wakefield, his birth¬ 
place, the honour of being a 
Virginian shrine sacred to all 
Americans. 


Toy Soldiers of the Middle East 


^he discovery of a toyshop at 
Wasit, in Irak, has revealed 
the costume worn by Moslems 600 
years ago. Very little has been 
known about what was worn by 
the followers of Mohammed, be¬ 
cause they were forbidden by 
their religion to represent human 
beings or animals'in their art. 

Excavators have found 400 
little terracotta figures of men, 
animals, and birds in the upper 
layer of the soil when digging for ■ 

Golden Roads 
to Ripon 

Not even the war has pre¬ 
vented the boys and girls of 
Ripon from once more planting 
crocus and daffodil bulbs along 
the highways leading to this 
famous Yorkshire city. 

Towards the end of last month 
the road from Leeds was aglow 
with gold, and many other roads 
about the city were so lovely that 
had Wordsworth come that way 
his heart would have filled with 
pleasure and danced with the 
daffodils. 

Unhappily vandals are still to 
be found, who apparently have 
no appreciation of the children’s 
devoted work. They came armed 
with trowels and 'dug up the 
flowers by the. roots, or they' 
jumped out of cars, gathered an 
armful of stolen gold, and went 
caring nothing for the beauty 
they were destroying in a land 
which is fighting to keep it alive 
for them. 

The Geese and the 
Water Tank 

In the garden of a large house 
near the centre of Bournemouth 
is a capacious tank containing 
reserve water in case of fire. 

The service unit connected 
with the house has arranged a 
gangway from the ground up to 
the tank, and ending in an 
efficient spring-board. ■ 

The geese and ducks of the 
establishment now make full use 
of this means of getting into the 
water. 

One goose is sitting on a dozen 
hen’s eggs. We wonder how she 
will get these chicks into the 
water at the top of the hill, for 
she will doubtless try to do so. 


the mosque of Hajjaj, Governor 
of Irak when it was under the 
sway of the caliphs of Damas¬ 
cus. The toys, however, belong 
to the period of the Ilkhans, who 
were the. Mongol rulers of Irak 
after its conquest in the 13th 
century. 

These figures include horsemen 
carrying small shields, so that 
we know that children used to 
buy toy soldiers 600 years ago in 
the Middle East. 

Selling the 
Nation’s Ships 

Even the Hitler War has 
failed to teach Authority that 
a nation which, like ours, is 
powerless without an abundant 
and efficient merchant shipping, 
manned by highly trained and 
experienced seamen, cannot 
afford to allow so valuable an 
instrument of defence to remain 
under private ownership. 

The Government has an¬ 
nounced in Parliament its in¬ 
tention to sell out to private 
shipowners the ships which the 
nation is building to save us from 
disaster. We are told that ship¬ 
owners to whom a new ship is 
allocated will agree to buy the 
ship six months after the end 
of the war, the price being cost 
of construction, less depreciation. 

The Government is thus even 
more in a hurry to dispose of its 
ships than was the case at the 
end of the last war. 

Clothes For the 
Blackout 

After fluorescent lighting, 
described recently in the C N, 
comes fluorescent clothing. 

Fluorescent lighting with the 
low-pressure mercury vapour 
lamp can furnish rays like those 
of daylight in the blacked-out 
factory. Clothing, dyed with 
fluorescent colours, will glow with 
a subdued radiance -when seen 
near, but the glow is too weak to 
be seen at a distance, even in a 
Blackout otherwise complete. In 
factories equipped with ultra¬ 
violet lamps workers wearing 
such clothing are readily visible 
to one another when the Black¬ 
out comes. 


Little News 
Reels 

r [hiE Belgian workers in one fac¬ 
tory have been able to send 
to the German Front a million 
and a half, cartridges without the 
explosive. 

In less than an hour four 
destroyers were launched at an 
East Coast American port recently. 

In asking for more care to be 
exercised in addressing letters, 
the Post Office mentions that in 
a year 10,000 letters are posted in 
blank envelopes in. London alone. 
J^s a result of Government 
advice given to agriculturists 
many months ago, it is hoped 
that Canada's production of 
honey this year will be over fifty 
million pounds, almost double the 
normal output. 

Two old ladles have just passed 
lntd immortality. One for 50 
years was the housekeeper of the 
famous editor, W. T. Stead; the 
other was the widow of Dan Leno. 
the clown who made the whole 
theatre world laugh in our grand¬ 
fathers' days. 

A stowaway 'cat has reached 
Sydney in a sealed crate contain¬ 
ing war material; it had pre¬ 
served its life at sea by lickiifg 
the grease in the crate. 

An aboriginal has just joined 
the Royal Australian Air Force, 
the first native in South Australia 
and probably the first in the 
whole continent to want to fly for 
victory. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

one of their many good 
turnSj the 2nd Trowbridge 
Scout Troop escort blind people 
to a concert each week. 

Scouts of much-bombed Malta 
have just written to Scout Head¬ 
quarters in London- asking for par¬ 
ticulars of the training of War 
Service Scouts! 

Lord Lovat, who led the Com¬ 
mando raid on Boulogne, is Pre¬ 
sident of the Inverness Scout 
Association. 

A young French Scout who 
came to this country in 1939 
has just been made Troop Leader 
of the 26th Burton-on-Trent 
Troop; he is a King’s Scout. 

The Girl Guides have not yet de¬ 
cided what form their B-P 
Memorial is to take, but the 
money is to be lent to the Govern¬ 
ment until after the war. One 
company of six Guides lias sent 
£34 and a small Brownie Pack 
£15. 

Blind Martin 

Blind Martin is to go to 
Oxford. 

Though only 19, he has not 
seen the world about him for the 
last 17 years, and every book he 
has read has been in braille. But 
tills Scots lad has studied hard, 
gaining a scholarship for Edin¬ 
burgh University, and later 
having won a scholarship for 
Oxford. He is specialising in 
psychology, and hopes to become 
a lecturer. With luck he will take 
his degree in June. 

Here Innocence is Bliss 

A little girl in Bath wrote this 
letter to her father the day after 
the first attack on the city: 

Dear Daddy ,—We had a raid, 
last night. I hope you are well 
and happy. Please send some 
pocket-money. I cannot write 
any more because it is tea-time. 
With love. — Mavis. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 14, 1941 

Aim African Leader 

News That Would Have 
Thrilled Livingstone 

Cor the first time in missionary history a man of African 
A descent has been chosen for leadership of one of the 
great missionary organisations of this country. 

He is Dr Harold A. Moody, founder of the League of 
Coloured Peoples. For some years he has been on the 
committee of the London Missionary Society, and now he 
has been made vice-president for this year, which means’ 
that he will become President next year, on the eve of the 
celebration of the society’s 150th birthday. 

Consider what this implies. Livingstone, the fearless pioneer 


David Livingstone, who carried 
the lamp of civilisation into 
Darkest Africa, set out for his 
first journey on behalf of the 
L M S a hundred years ago. 

He, too, was a medical man. 
Today another man of medicine 
and learning, but a member of 
the race to which Livingstone 
carried light and hope and heal¬ 
ing, is to lead the destinies of the 
beneficent body which first gave 
the young medical missionary 
from the Lowlands his chance of 
service. 

Small wonder, then, that Dr 
Moody is proud of the great dis¬ 
tinction which has been con¬ 
ferred upon him. 

It is so very different from the 
other kind of distinction against 
which Dr Moody has fought so 
valiantly throughout his career. 
Born in Jamaica, he came to 
London to qualify, and has been 
a doctor in Peckham for many 
years, giving devoted service to 
his neighbours, the simple people 
of the back streets who do not 
think it good citizenship to turn 
away from a neighbour because 
of the colour of his skin. 

The Coloured Peoples 

But it was not so in other parts 
of London, and of Britain, and 
because it was not so Dr Moody 
in 1931 called a meeting in 
London and founded his League 
of Coloured Peoples, an organisa¬ 
tion' whose name speaks for 
itself. * 

Its main object, “to-dispel pre¬ 
judice and promote fellowship,” 
would have appealed to David 


and explorer of the dark ways of 
man’s mind as well as the dark 
ways of the untrodden jungle. 
Livingstone's exposure of the 
atrocious misdeeds of the slavers 
in Portuguese East Africa thrilled 
the hearts of millions of people 
of decency and goodwill, and 
inspired them to help in the 
destruction of the wicked traffic. 

A Gallant Fight 

Today, when the slave-trade 
has almost been wiped out, save 
in Hitler's Europe, the doctor 
who followed Livingstone has 
taken up the fight against the 
slavishness of mind which leads 
men and women who should 
know betteiv to maintain the 
“ colour bar ” in every depart¬ 
ment of public and private life. 

Dr Moody has a hard fight 
before him. but he has countless 
numbers of friends and sup¬ 
porters among white people, as* 
well as the millions of his own 
great race for whom he is paving 
the way to full social, political, 
and economic emancipation. 
From his new position at the 
head of the London Missionary 
Society, he will speak with added 
authority to audiences through¬ 
out the civilised world. 

Th'e L M S has had a fine and 
noble history extending over one 
and a half centuries of devoted 
public service, but one of the 
most courageous things it has 
ever done is to make this 
coloured son of the West Indies 
one of its leaders in the good 
work of freedom and justice for 
all the sons of men.. 


Broom by the Ton 


Jn their holidays the pupils of 
Thetford Grammar Schools 
have recently collected four tons 
of broom, most valuable raw 
material for medicines and of 
special use now that so many 
herbs for medicines cannot be 
imported. 

The enterprise was begun by 
Miss Elizabeth Hess, Agricultural 
Organiser to the Women's 
Institutes, who enlisted the aid 
of these boys and girls in a 
broom plantation- near Brandon 
in Suffolk, where the flint 
knappers work. The aim was to 
collect a ton of broom; but the 
skill and eagerness of the young 
helpers resulted in four ■ times 
that amount. 

Each morning about thirty 
children went to work, furnished 
with food for the day, and 
worked in four teams, each under 
a leader responsible for seeing, 
that the bundles were securely 
tied and brought up to the base 
camp for weighing. The girls 
preferred to pick the broom with 
their hands, but the bqys used 
bill-hooks or jack-knives! 


Wages for gathering were at 
the rate of five shillings per cwt, 
and some of the children worked 
so hard that they earned over 
ten shillings. 

Miss Hess reports that the 
team work was exceptionally 
good, and'the enthusiasm so keen 
that work was continued until the 
whole plantation of broom was 
cleared, the last days of the work 
being supervised by one of the 
older boys. Well done, Thetford! 

THINGS SEEN 

Two wild geese flying inland 
from Kent marshes, frightened 
by explosions. 

A double cherry in full blossom 
springing from the grass top of 
an air-raid shelter in Kensington. 

A Queensland shop window full 
of mechanical toys from Japan 
while the Japs were bombing 
Australia. 

Hindus asking at an Australian 
bank to see the money they had 
in, counting it, and going out 
satisfied. 
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Curly and Prickly 


a big black retriever, used 
to sleep on an old mattress 
in an outbuilding, but for some 
months he has preferred a bed of 
straw in the stable. 

The other day, however, when 
the cuthouse door was left ajar, 
Curly peeped in and made his 
way to his old bed. A suspicious- 
looking bulge right in the centre 
caught his eye immediately and 
a close inspection followed. Then 
with paws and nose he tried to 
make the bulge disappear, but 
despite renewed attempts it came 
up again as quickly as it was 
pushed down and remained as 
big and tantalising as ever! 


Curly lost all patience and 
proceeded to tear the mattress in 
his determination to get at the 
root of the trouble. Bit by bit 
he removed the outer covering, 
and there, sure enough, was the 
bulge—a hedgehog, curled up! 

After much difficulty Curly 
turned out the intruder and left 
him by the door; then returned 
to the disorderly bed and went to 
sleep. Master Prickles, ap¬ 
parently none the worse for the 
disturbance, ambled off, hoppity- 
hoppity, towards the straw' rick, 
seeking another snug and cosy 
dormitory wherein to finish his 
forty winks. 


CHILDREN S HOURS 

It needs to be clearly affirmed 
that it is illegal to work children 
in factories for more than 48 
hours a week, and it ought to be 
added that the 48 is too many. 

It is a comfort'to think that 
the pottery children who were 
working 53 hours a week have 
been saved from this oppression, 
but the children in the cotton 
industry still work under a 
special war Order allowing them 
to be employed for 52 hours, on 
the plea that there is shortage in 
the industry. 

We hope that by the time these 
words appear this bad record will 
have disappeared. 


The Spartan Race 


'The scale of wartime rations 
of food and fuel that the 
Government finds it wise for us 
all to observe would have been 
sheer abundance to our ances¬ 
tors. Careful as we must be, we 
have a variety that would have 
been inconceivable to them. 

The diet of the widow' and her 
two daughters described by 
Chaucer in one of the tales told 
by the Canterbury Pilgrims con¬ 
sists of brown bread and milk, 
with ■ an occasional slice of 
broiled bacon, and sometimes an 
egg or two; and that was life on 
a farm where cows and pigs were 
kept. 


There is no mention of vege¬ 
tables. Indeed, between the 
reigns of Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Eighth: gardening so 
utterly declined that the cabbage 
had to be brought from Holland 
in Tudor times. There was no 
tea, coffee, cocoa, or sugar, no 
maize, no potatoes; and there 
was no coal for fires, no hot-water 
systems, hardly any light, no 
paraffin, no wax or tallow 
candles! 

Yet from a national stock so 
fed and nurtured sprang the 
mighty race of scholars, warriors, 
and sailors-that made the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth glorious. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

The teacher of Nature Study 
at Kirstenbosch, the national 
wild flower garden at Capetown, 
has told of the good deeds of two 
sailors who visited the gardens 
recent]}'. 

These men saw a notice out¬ 
side the lecture hall saying that 
■a teacher was willing to give 
lectures on birds to raise funds 
for the purchase of an epidia¬ 
scope, and they left the money 
at the tea-house. ' 

One of them has often enjoyed 
the biDtanical gardens in Birm¬ 
ingham and Edinburgh, and with 
.. a delightful Scots accent ex¬ 
plained that he knew how diffi¬ 
cult it was to get expensive 
instruments. 

The teacher who has received 
the money feels that it, is re¬ 
markable that a couple of 
British seamen should put their 
hands into their pockets and 
from their scanty pay produce 
.£1 for the benefit of children in 
South Africa. 


The Biggest Waste 

IN THE WORLD 

Jt seems to us worth while to 
. call attention to some 
figures which the Chancellor 
of the . Exchequer has this 
year given to Sir Waldron 
Smithers in the House of 
Commons. They are these 
items of expenditure still 
going on in the middle of the 
war for life and death, when it 
is doubtful if we snail be able 
to pull through financially. 
The figures are for last year's 
spending: 

On Wines £ 25,000,000 
On Spirits £ 90,000,000 
On Beer .. £300,000,000 
On Tobacco £300,000,000 

£715,000,000 


It is astonishing -that 
so little has been done to 
reduce this vast consumption 
of pure luxuries. 


THE CRAWLER 

We like this story jrom a Dutch 
paper: 

A Dutch comedian comes crawl¬ 
ing up the stage. 

“Two years ago I had a motor¬ 
car,” he tells his audience. 
“Then we were not allowed any 
petrol and I bought a bicycle. 
My tyres could not be replaced 
and I had to walk. My shoes 
cannot be resoled, so now I am 
crawling. If I had started to 
crawl two years ago, immediately 
after the Germans occupied our 
country, I am sure I yvould still 
be driving my motor-car.” 


A HAPPY IDEA 

How a county town can help its 
surrounding villages in their hard 
struggle to secure culture and art 
is shown by the gift of £10 10s by 
Bedford Musical Society to the 
Bedfordshire Rural School of 
Music. Lost March the town 
society made a profit ' of this 
amount from a performance of 
Handel's Judas Maccabaeus, and 
It was their happy idea to send the 
cheque to the countryfolk. 

NOTHING LIKE GLASS 

Glass in its new forms is 
making its way everywhere. 

According to a survey of what 
is done with one of the newest 
glass inventions, fibre glass, it 
is in the kitchen range, and in 
the refrigerators, in the railway 
carriage, in the bus. and in the 
aeroplane. Glass, in fibres is 
woven into tapes, yarns, braids, 
cloths; and the threads which 
resist heat and corrosive vapours 
are woven for insulation. It finds 
a place among the plastics and 
in aluminium alloy. In a motor¬ 
car there may be as many as 
84 pieces of manufactured glass, 
among which the glass fibres 
figure largely. 

Finally, though window glass 
is commonly so brittle, glass in 
fibre form has toughness equal to 
a pull of 200,000 lbs to the square 
inch. 

EYES THAT DO NOT 
SEE 

An old friend recently visited a 
C N.correspondent who lives in the 
heart of the country, bringing his 
wife with him for the first time. 
This lady had lived all her life 
in a country town, but was 
astonished to see primroses, 
cuckoo flowers, and early purple 
orchis growing so thickly that a 
wood seemed to be carpeted with 
them. 

She had lived within a few miles 
of this beauty for .over thirty years, 
but had never " bothered ” to do 
more than pick a few primroses 
along the main roads. 

CLEARING FOR THE 
BIG DAM 

The Grand Coulee Dam, 
America's biggest, has already 
figured in the C N. But before 
its mighty works, its vast designs 
to harness a river, can be effec¬ 
tive the reservoir to hold the 
wat^c„ must he cleared, and that 
has now been all but done. The 
work required the clearing of 
54,000 acres of rugged and tim¬ 
bered land and employed 3000 
men. 

In order to free the reservoir 
lake from floating wreckage that 
might injure the dam and the 
machinery the canypns of four 
rivers, the Columbia and its tribu¬ 
taries, had to be cleared of thou¬ 
sands of trees and tons of under¬ 
growth. Thousands of buildings 
had to be removed or demolished, 
and 3000 people evacuated. 



Fifteen-year-old Edith Robinson, a Newcastle school¬ 
girl, runs a small goat farm of her own in spare time. 
She has eleven goats and sells their milk to hospitals. 


YOUR HEALTH stowaway mouse 


THE TERRIBLE SMITHY 

' _VVe have been 'hearing of a 
little village girl who, looking into 
the blacksmith's forge for the 
first time, was terrified when the 
smith applied a red-hot shoe to 
a horse’s hoof, and burst into 
tears, screaming: “ Oh, you cruel 
man; I’ll send the policeman 
after you for hurting that poor 
horse!” When, on another 
occasion, she saw the same man 
actually fixing the shoe to a 
horse's hoof with nails, it was 
altogether too much, and to the. 
village policeman she did actu¬ 
ally go with her tale of pity and 
indignation. -- 

INTERNATIONAL 

ROUND-UP 

When the Japanese were 
rounded up in a certain North 
Queensland town not Ions ago 
they were driven- off under the 
watchful eyes of two policemen 
of German descent, in an Italian- 
driven bus which bore on its side 
the slogan. “There’ll Always Be 
an England ” Presumably there 
were some Australians somewhere 
about! 

PITY THE POOR NAZI 

J. van der Molen, pastor of 
St Oedenrode, South Holland, 
announced that he had become a 
Nazi. The following Sunday not 
a single person attended church. 

Van der Molen tells his story 
in a Nazi newspaper, and states, 
that he tried to get in touch with 
his Elders, but they ignored him 
and refused to reply to his 
letters. He was made an outcast, 
and had to ask to be pensioned. 
The congregation gave him a 
“ miserable allowance.” 


The nation’s chief Medical 
Officer, Sir William Jameson, is 
urgent about the value of fresh 
vegetables. 

He suggests as a helpful 
maxim for the war, “ Fresh Air 
and Fresh Salads; take all yon 
can get of both.” He strongly 
urges us to form a habit of .eating 
raw vegetables with our meals; 
almost any vegetables could be 
used raw if finely chopped just 
before the meal. By this means 
we can obtain most of the vita¬ 
min C we need. 

Fresh air should need no 
special recommendation, but it is 
all-important that we should 
spend as much time as we can 
this summer in the open air, the 
effect of which upon the skin is 
to increase bodily efficiency, quite 
apart from the value of exercise. 

70 YEARS OF WORK 

For nearly seventy years Mr 
Walter Foreman Ransby worked 
loyally on the Heveningham Hall 
Estate In Suffolk as, a servant of 
the Vanneck family. Now he has 
passed away at the age of 93, and 
has been laid to rest at Hunting- 
field, close to one of the loveliest 
churches in the county. 


An aeroplane, which had to 
make a forced landing after a trial 
flight, owed the mishap to a 
mouse. The mouse jumped out of 
the fuselage when the plane came 
down and afterwards the plane's 
right aileron fabric was found to 
have been gnawed along the hinge. 
The stowaway had not only stolen 
its passage, but had fed on its 
carrier. We had heard of those 
who bit the hand that fed them, 
but this offence seems even worse. 

ARGENTINA 

Last year Argentina enjoyed a 
favourable balance in her foreign 
trade, a very different state of 
affairs from 1940. Her favourable 
balance in 1941 amounted to 
about £10,000,000, whereas in 1940 
she had an unfavourable balance 
of about £4,000,000. While 
Argentina’s exports have shown 
a slight increase, her imports 
have gone down from £85,000,000 
to about £72,000,000. 

Before the war we were taking 
about £20,000,000 worth of 
Argentine produce every year, 
sending her in return more than 
twice that value. Last year, how¬ 
ever, our exports to Argentina 
were only about £8,000,000, 


But when the new pastor came 
there was a great congregation, 
and the new preacher chose for 
his text, “From this tree thou 
shalt not eat.” 1 

FIFTY YEARS 

Faversham’s Public Health 
officer, Dr Evers, completes his 
fiftieth year in that post this 
month, and • Mr ; W. Smith, Ser- 
geant-at-Mace of; Faversham Cor¬ 
poration, also completes his fiftieth 
.year as holder of the office this 
autumn. 

WHERE THERE’S A WILL 

After' escaping from Norway 
while the Nazis were hunting for 
him, Mr J. Stevens, a ship’s 
steward, managed to reach an 
English port. 

He began studying in order to 
pass examinations and become a 
Radio Officer, which mean,t hard 
work day after day and also that 
he was earning nothing. As he 
still had some months before the 
course was complete, this deter¬ 
mined young man studied his 
books five days a week and drove 
a bus the other two, passed all 
his examinations, and is now at 
sea as a Radio Officer. 
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EditorsTable 


How We Were 
Governed Then 

WfE are all hoping for a better 
world and wiser Govern¬ 
ments when Peace comes back. 

We have recently been reading 
some records of the last genera¬ 
tion, about the time when King 
George the Fifth came to the 
throne. An Education Minister 
had introduced a Bill into Par¬ 
liament giving the “ right of 
entry ” into schools under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and the Bill 
horrified all those who knew 
most about the matter. 

The man who knew most of 
all wrote to the Education 
Minister and sent him a memo¬ 
randum of the facts and the 
Minister invited him to call. 
The visitor found the Minister 
reading his memorandum, and, 
looking up from the paper, he 
said that his Bill was obviously 
all wrong and must be stopped. 

The next week the Minister 
rose in the House of Commons and 
withdrew the Bill. 

© 

CONFIDENTIAL 

TV/Tany people have often con¬ 
sidered "how these things 
get into the papers,” and a look 
through some old papers has 
brought one way to light. We 
have come upon a letter from a 
minister whose name was known 
all over Scotland when this 
century began and who was a 
member of a committee of which 
Lord Rosebery was chairman. 
There was a meeting one day at 
Lord Rosebery’s town house and 
the invitation to the members 
was marked Strictly Confidential. 
This, however, did not deter the 
religious minister from sending 
his letter on to the newspaper 
which had then the biggest circu¬ 
lation in the country, and writing 
across its confidential announce¬ 
ment that “ I think you will be 
able to make a par out of this 
and credit to me.” 

We are glad to say that, the 
editor was more honourable than 
the minister and did not, 

© 

- JUST AN IDEA 

How true it is, as we read the 
other day, that there arc spiritual 
wrongs that are a greater betrayal 
than any military defeat. 


Good Neighbours 

Perhaps there is more neigh¬ 
bourliness now than ever 
before. The war, which breaks 
up homes and separates loved 
ones, brings together neighbours 
in the same street, fostering a 
new spirit of service, and teach¬ 
ing men and women to under¬ 
stand and help each other more. 

We know one neighbourhood, 
for example, where a widow goes 
to work every day, leaving her 
child with the woman next door. 
We know three old ladies who 
save coal and light by visiting 
each other’s homes every evening. 
We know two city men who go 
home to dig for victory, and last 
year supplied not only their own 
families with produce but a 
dozen families round ; and we 
know an elderly gentlemhn who 
never eats eggs but keeps fowls 
so that he can. give eggs away. 

In one suburban district there 
is a woman of 65 who calls her¬ 
self the errand boy. Every morn¬ 
ing she goes into town with a 
basket, giving orders at the 
grocer’s and the butcher’s, and 
carrying home parcels. Her 
shopping expeditions, however, 
have little to do with her own 
modest requirements ; almost all 
the errands are for people who 
have not time to stand in queues. 

Life Is Sweet, Sister 

From a Correspondent 

Tf this note should catch the 
eye -of a certain young 
woman who is fated to occupy 
an invalid’s wheeled chair, it 
may hearten her to know that 
seeds sown by her in the closing 
days of peace bear fruit in these 
anxious days of war. 

Beautiful, and gifted with a 
musical voice, she used to drive 
herself about a busy little Kent 
town, getting to know people 
she met as she passed from shop 
to shop. In her pauses she loved 
to attract children to her side, 
to chat with them, to give them 
sixpence and her blessing, and 
then go her way, quietly singing 
to herself. To one who offered 
sympathy on her lot she an- 
swered>with characteristic charm 
of gay optimism, “ Oh, but I 
am so richly blessed in many 
ways. Take it for all in all, 
life is very sweet,” ', 

.Her words,' her smile, her 
message, have not been forgotten; 
there are those whom that brave 
sufferer still inspires. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Jx the land of palm trees A waitress says she has 
time slips by unheeded. no time for shopping. 

Yet there are plenty of dates. Can’t wait in queues. 


0 

meric a tightens the 
belt. All pull 
together. 

0 

gTEPS are being taken 
to supply a greater 
flow of plain crockery. 
At current prices. 

0 

]'iie Government is 
taking steps to 
ration coal. Instead 
of coupons P 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If removal men 
carry out 
instructions 


s 

JJitler has been 
given an ancient 
globe from which 
America' is missing. 
From globes of the 
fid ure Hitlerite Ger¬ 
many will be missing, 
a 

A village in Lincoln¬ 
shire will come 
under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. A sad blow 
to the inhabitants. 


The Song of the 
Starving Countries 

Q Germans, tyrants of our 
nation ! 

O softly clothed ! O richly fed ! 
O men of wealth and noble 
station ! 

Give us our daily bread. 

For you we are compelled to toil, 
For you our blood like rain is 
shed. 

Then lords and rulers of our soil. 
Give us our daily bread. 

Your uniforms, with endless care. 
Still weave we ; still unclothed, 
unfed. 

We make the raiment that ye 
wear. 

Give us our daily bread. 

In the red forge-light do we stand. 
We early leave—late seek our 
bed. 

Tempering the steel for your 
mailed hand. 

Give us our daily bread. 

We sow your fields, ye reap the 
fruit. 

We live in misery and in dread. 
Hear but our prayer, and we are 
mute. 

Give us our daily bread. 

Throughout our country’s 
pleasant fields. 

There is no spot where we may 
tread. 

No house to us sweet shelter 
yields. 

Give us our daily bread. 

Fathers are we ; we see our sons, 
We see our fair young daughters, 
dead: 

Then hear us, O ye mighty ones ! 
Give us our daily bread. 

’Tis vain—with cold,unfeelingeye 
Ye gaze on us, unclothed, unfed, 
'Tis vain—ye will not hear our 
cry. 

Nor give us daily bread. 

We turn from you, of so proud 
worth. 

To him who is our Lord above ; 
We are all made of the same 
earth. 

Are children of one love. 

Then Father of this world of 
wonders ! 

Judge of the living and the 
dead ! 

Lord of the lightnings and the 
thunders. 

Give us our daily bread. 

Adapted from 
Wathen Mark Wilks Call 

© 

STORY 

Two little girls had overheard 
the conversation of a dark- 
minded fellow who sought 
spiritual consolation in the idea 
of a very active Devil and ever¬ 
lasting fire. It is a terrible thing 
that such old-fashioned super¬ 
stitions can linger into this age, 
yet, after all, the world has not 
yet emerged from barbarism. 

When the little girls were 
alone the smaller child slipped 
her hand into the hand of the 
elder and, trembling a little, 
asked : “ Do you think there 

really is a Devil ? ” whereupon 
the little maiden replied, “ Oh, 
no, I spects its like Father 
Christmas—it’s really Daddy.” 


The Childrc, 



The Food Minister 


Lord Woolton, controller of the nation’s larder, at his 
desk in the Ministry of Food. The fact that in the third 
year of war ample supplies are available at prices within 
reach of all is a tribute to the efficiency of his department 


The Countryman’s Club 


Jt is often said that the village 
inn is the countryman’s club, 
and that he does not make more 
use of village halls and similar 
institutions because he “must 
have his glass.” 

There is no doubt that many of 
the older generation of country¬ 
men do spend their evenings in 
publichouses, but it by no means 
follows that they are attracted 
there by drink. In the past the 
alternative was to stay in their 
own cottages, which were- not 
only uncomfortable and over¬ 
crowded but permitted of no 
social contact with their fellows. 
Many a man with no taste for 
beer acquired the habit because 
he used the inn as a social club 
and felt bound to “pay his 
footing. ” 

There are several reasons for 
his refusal to use the village hall 
as a club. First of all, he dislikes 
the atmosphere, which, it must 
be confessed, too often smacks 
of patronage by the better-off 
members of the community. He 
feels that he is under the eye of 
those who run the hall, and dis¬ 
likes the feeling that it is used 
for many things in which he has 
little interest. 

As an example, the experience 
of a countryman who formed a 
first-aid, class may be quoted. 
Most of the men preferred the 
club-room of the inn to the parish 


hall, although the hall was more 
central and in many ways more 
suitable. They said that at the 
hall they felt as-if they were in 
church or at school. 

Above all, the older country¬ 
men, and many of the villagers 
who are growing up, miss the 
cosiness of the publichouse. These 
men work in the open and have 
no objection to stuffy rooms in 
their spare time. 

The ideal would probably be to 
have a small room in connection 
with the parish hall set apart for 
men who wish to talk, smoke, and 
play cards. There would be a few 
who would ask for a bar, as hap¬ 
pened in many British Legion 
clubs after the last war, but it 
would be found that most of the 
men soon lose their interest in 
beer! 

In the reconstruction which 
follows the war some of our 
villages may try the experiment 
of building such a club. Already 
the Drink Traffic has noticed 
what is happening and proposals 
have been made that inns shall 
be made “ suitable for the family 
and the non-drinker on the 
Continental model. ” 

Would it not be better if the 
Countryman’s Club of the future 
was a part of village life, and not 
just an added inducement to 
drink? It would be a fine experi¬ 
ment to try on a proper scale. 


Hero of Crete 


'J'he great deeds of the war 
would fill all the newspapers 
in the world and it is not possible 
to record them. 

But we cannot refrain from 
telling . briefly the story of. a 
naval chaplain on H M S Fiji, 
which was sunk in the Battle of 
Crete. He stayed behind to save 
the wounded men from the sick 
bay, and while in the water 


spent himself in helping men on 
to rafts, and floats, and In taking 
disabled men to the rescuing ship 
when it arrived. At last there 
was only one man to be brought 
across, and the chaplain (Rev 
C. C. Tanner) brought him on 
board to safety. He was then 
hauled on board himself, and 
sank on the deck exhausted. He 
never breathed again. 
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Newspaper 

The Lad Who Likes 
Football 

BUT IT ISN'T EVERYTHING 

A friend of the C N who travels down from London each day 
to work in an aeroplane factory in the country was chatting 
with his neighbour at lunch in the canteen. 

Football was the first topic of conversation with this tall young¬ 
ster, whose knowledge of the game and its leading personalities 
was so extensive that the older man thought to himself. Well, 
this is a subject he knows intimately, but what else does he know? 


The answer came presently, 
when the young man untied a 
parcel he was carrying. It was a 
book, and not a book of the kind 
a devotee of football would be 
expected to read. It was, in 
fact, -what might be called a 
“highbrow” book. 

Himself a literary man, our 
friend made a tactful comment 
on his neighbour’s good taste, 
only to discover that the young 
worker had been for some time 
a ; subscriber to a book club 
which enabled him to be sure, 
even in these difficult times, of a 
regular supply of the best read¬ 
ing. 

•’’Not that I’ve read all they’ve 
sent me," said the lad. “Why, 
there are some I haven’t un¬ 
packed yet. But I’ll read them 
all one day, when I get time. Too 
busy now. But later on I shall 
have a proper library.” 

It was taking quite an appreci¬ 
able slice from this young fellow’s 
weekly wage-packet to keep up 
his subscription to his book club. 
But he-was sure it was well worth 
while. 

Yes, he liked football. He liked 
playing it, he liked watching .it, 
he liked reading about it. One 
day, he hoped, he would become 
a spoils reporter on a newspaper, 
and write about his beloved 
Soccer stars. 

But there were other things in 
the world besides Soccer to 
occupy a man’s mind, he said. 
The pictures? No, he didn’t care 
much for the pictures. Might go 
to the films now and again, but 
they didn’t satisfy him. Not like 
The Seven Pillars. Now, there 
was a book . . 

And there was a Man! He’d 
like to read not only everything 
Lawrence had written, but any- 

The Tale 

■yyHEM waste-paper is collected 
from your home it still has 
many interesting adventures 
before it can play its part in the 
war effort. 

First it is taken to sorting 
• yards, and then it goes in bales 
to paper mills for pulping. At 
the mills the bales are broken 
open and the paper is hurtled 
into a huge tank of hot water and 
chemicals called the Breaker- 
Beater. The water makes the 
paper pulpy while revolving 
knives cut it into shreds and stir 
it into a thin, muddy mixture. 
This mixture then flows to 
another machine, where grooved 
rollers extract any unwanted 
elements such as wire and string. 

The waste-paper is now a mass 
-of hair-like fibre mixed with 
water; but as there is still much 
dirt in it the pulp flows through 
long troughs called Sand-trap 
Channels, in which the dirt and 
grit sink to the bottom. 

So far the paper has been 
through the breaking-down pro¬ 
cess, and now the building-up 
begins when the pulp reaches the 


thing anyone had ever written 
about Lawrence. What books 
were there of this kind, and 
where could they be bought? 
Pity we hadn’t a man like 
Lawrence to help us today. 

Reading about a man like that, 
why, it helped you, didn’t it? A 
man like that meant something, 
not only to Britain, but to the 
entire world. It made one proud 
to be British to think that one 
was a fellow-citizen with a hero 
who had lived so gloriously and 
had recorded his life in such 
glorious pages. 

So here was a young Briton, 
waiting to be called up and 
meanwhile pulling his weight in 
vitally-important war-work, keep¬ 
ing as much as possible of his 
spare time for the company of 
the great patriots, great thinkers, 
great writers. Not, as you might 
imagine from some newspaper 
reports, gambling and drinking 
and pouring his money into the 
insatiable maw of fun-fairs and 
so on, but putting it into his 
mind for the great future in 
which he means to take part. 

Thousands of youngsters in the 
factories are like him. And in 
the Services, too, there are 
thousands more. 

Go to any technical college or 
institute in our big cities or our 
pleasant market towns, and you 
will And the evening classes filled 
with young people of both sexes, 
who are working hard all day in 
factory, office, or barracks and 
camp, but are determined not to 
let their minds rust when the 
day’s work is done. 

Books will be their tools, and 
we may recall what Mr Winston 
Churchill said to the United 
States: “Give us the tools and 
we will finish the job. ” 

of a Bate 

Board-Making machine^ which 
has several big rollers covered 
with felt. The felt revolves in 
the pulp, picking up the fibres 
from the water, and gradually 
this fibre gets thicker and is 
pressed tightly until it becomes a 
wet, sodden board. When thick 
enough, the board is cut from the 
rollers and hung in ovens to dry. 
Then the dried board has faults 
removed from its surface by wire 
brushes, and is next smoothed 
out and made glossy in a kind of 
mangle. 

Now the board is ready to be 
made into all sorts of munitions 
of w'ar—into wads for cartridges 
fired by commandos, into boxes 
for anti-aircraft shells used in the 
defence of Britain, into wallboard 
partitions for new factories, into 
cartons for tins of petrol used by 
tanks and aeroplanes in desert 
and jungle. That is how waste- 
paper is helping to win the war 
for Freedom, and that is why all 
of us on the Home Front must 
save all we can. Remember that 
one used envelope alone will 
make fifty cartridge wads. 


Mo y 16. 1942 



A Knight’s Farewell to 
Queen Elizabeth 

M Y golden locks Time hath to 
silver turned, 

(O Time too swift, and swift¬ 
ness never ceasing !) 

My helmet now shall make a hive 
for bees. 

And lovers’ songs shall turn to 
holy psalms : 

A man at arms must now sit on 
his knees. 

And feed on prayers, that are 
old age’s alms. 

And so from court to cottage I 
depart; 

My saint is sure of mine un¬ 
spotted heart. 

And when I sadly sit in homely 
cell. 

I’ll teach my swains this carol 
for a song: 

Blest be the hearts that think my 
sovereign well, 

Cursed be the souls that think to 
do her wrong. 

Goddess, vouchsafe this aged 
man his right. 

To be your Beadsman now that, 
was your Knight. George Peele 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day 

A PRAYER AS LIFE 
IS ENDING 

Oest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine. 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 

Let winds that blow from heaven 
refresh, 

Dear Lord, the languid air ; 

And let the weakness of the ilesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 

And if the eye must fail of light. 

The ear forget to hear. 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight. 
More fine the inward ear ! 

Be near me in mine hours of.need. 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn. 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

To the Flowers 
Coming Cut 

gRAVi-. flowers, that I could 
gallant it like you. 

And be as little vain ! 

You come abroad and make a 
harmless show. 

And to your beds of earth again! 
You are not proud. You know 
your birth. 

For your embroidered garments 
are from earth. 

You do obey your months and 
times, but I 

Would have it ever Spring ! 

My fate would know no Winter, 
never die. 

Nor think of such a thing ! 

O, that I could my bed of earth 
but view. 

And smile, and look as cheer 
fully as you. 

O, teach me to see Death and not 
to fear; ' 

But rather to take truce. 

How often have I seen you at a 
bier. 

And there look fresh and spruce. 
You fragrant flowers then teach 
me, that my breath, 

Like yours, may sweeten and 
perfume my death. 

Henry King, 16th century 


Immortal Dawn 

There has just been published Arthur Mee’s companion book to 
Nineteen Forty, his collection of Front Page articles from the C N. 
It is called Immortal Dawn and is published by Hodder & Stoughton 
at 5s. As the number of copies is limited owing to paper shortage 
the book should be ordered now. We take these passages from it. 


The Guiding Hand 

I f we take the short view of life we 
are saddened or bewildered by 
the things that happen. If 
mankind were living for an hour or 
a day the things we see would be 
a bitter mockery. But if we take 
the long view wc see in these events 
the guiding hand of Destiny. 

It is the difference between 
pessimism and optimism, and all 
human history has made the 
pessimist a fool. 

SEEING TO THE END 

At last we can see to the end. 

This is not to say that all 
the tortuous ways are known, 
or that we can say how and 
where the fate of the w r orld will 
be determined. It is not to say 
that there will be no more dark 
hours, no more surprises. But 
it is to say that time has brought 
us to a day when we can look 
out across this fearful earth and 
say that, come what may, the 
end is as certain as the blooming 
of the rose. 

The Way of the Nazi 

It is the way of the Nazi to creep 
1 like a snake where he dare not 
fight like a soldier. 

STANDING LIKE CAESAR 

NTo king or people ever began 
a reign more heroically. 
They (the Yugo-Slavs) threw, 
themselves across the path of 
the German wolves and held as 
long as flesh and blood could 
hold against fire and steel. 
Round Yugo-Slavia arc pygmy 
nations servile and afraid ; she 
stands among them as Caesar 
among his assassins, or as the 
gallant Greek nation, immortal 
and superb, with Italy grovelling 
in her shadow for a third-rate 
place in history. 

The Poison in the 
Veins of German Youth 

VV7e have to undo the most fright- 
* v ful thing Hitler has done, and 
remove the poison from the veins 
of German Youth. The Nazis have 
made them wolves and tigers more 
powerful than the wolves and tigers 


of the forest and the jungle. It is 
for the Winners of the Peace to find 
some way of making Nazis, if not 
gentlemen, at least less like the 
tiger and more like decent men. 


AN IMPATIENT PEOPLE 

W E . are an impatient , people. 

We are in a hurry to see 
wrong righted. We begin to 
grumble if there are wars in 
twenty countries and wc cannot 
■end them all at once. ■ 

The New Order 

NJot with the Hun and his jackals 
* ' is the future of this world, not 
with the armoured Juggernauts of 
Nazidom or the poisoned arrows of 
Japan. It is with the New Order 
of happiness and freedom for which 
the seed has been sown in Washing¬ 
ton and London, is being nourished 
in Moscow, will be planted in 
Europe, and will flourish down file 
ages as the legacy of the Island, the 
Republic, and the Empire, to all 
the generations yet to come. 

NOT ALONE 

A year ago, and we stood alone 
on the brink of the preci¬ 
pice ; today we stand with the 
civilised world at cur side, 
clothed with such powers that, 
come.what may, the evil things 
we fight against will perish in 
the dust and the soul of man will 
rise triumphant in the heavens. 

Eternal Justice 

'T’jie eternal justice of the world 
1 is not struck dead because 
Schicklgruber and his hangmen 
stalk tfu-ough Europe like Caligula 
and Cain. The wheel will come full 
circle and it will grind to powder 
these murderers who have their 
hour and use it to stain the earth 
with innocent blood. 

THE SHINING LIGHT 

’J’iie evil things will perish and 
the good will live. It is the 
law of life and righteousness, 
which belong to each other and 
will not be separated by prin¬ 
cipalities nor powers, nor tilings 
present, nor things to come. 
Farewell, 1941, year of tribula¬ 
tion and decision. Hail, 1942, 
year of the shining light and the 
Immortal Dawn. 
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Burma, Battlefield 
of Fate 

'T’ucked away between the huge empires of Indm and China is 
* the wonderful country whose destiny is now stirring the 
whole world, Burma, like a pocket edition of India itself. 

It was indeed until our own time the biggest province of India, 
separated in 1937 and now ruled under its own Parliament. It 
is not unlike India in shape, 1300 miles long, 570 miles wide. 
It is a bright and happy land filled with genial people, 15 million 
brown folk with black'hair in a country as big as five’Englands. 

Golden Pagoda seen by the 
traveller miles away, with 
four shrines sharing from lofty 
terraces, the pagoda itself rising 
like a golden bell within them 
on a platform 900 feet long and 
680 feet wide. Part of it is faced 
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They have been called the 
Irish of the East, and travellers 
say that nowhere have they seen 
children so merry, as the little 
Burmese. The people are artistic 
in silver work and wood carving; 
we have all seen the lovely bowls 
and boxes and cups they make in . 
teak. They weave silks and 
cover them with beautiful de¬ 
signs; and it is said that any 
Burmese boy and girl is able to 
draw flowers. 

The First English Visitor 

It was this love of splendour 
that struck Marco Polo when he 
was ambassador for Kubla Khan, 
who invaded Burma 700 years 
ago. and it struck also the first 
Englishman to see this country, 
the Elizabethan merchant Ralph 
Fitch. He described one of its 
streets as the fairest he had ever 
seen, and wrote that the King of 
Pegu, the powerful ruling king¬ 
dom of Burma in those days, had 
houses filled with gold and silver. 

We know from Macbeth that 
Shakespeare read his story and 
knew all about the riches of this 
country. Even now, though Pegu 
has fallen from its high estate, 
it has a marvellous octagonal 
pagoda as a monument of its 
ancient greatness. Outside every 
village stands a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery, and every boy in Burma 
dons the monk’s yellow robe for 
a little while. 

Everywhere the temples are 
remarkable. At Rangoon is the 


with pure gold, and the whole of 
this vast structure glitters like 
gold in the sun. At Mandalay is 
a great square with hundreds of 
pagodas on it, and on the road to 
Mandalay is the ruin of a pagoda 
destroyed by an earthquake, said 
to be the biggest mass of brick¬ 
work in the world, 150 yards 
square and 50 yards, high. In 
these . pagodas and . in stately 
shrines, in caves and in the open 
air, are huge statues of the 
Buddha, as at Pegu, where four 
figures 90 feet high sit in an im¬ 
pressive stillness while Burmese 
women pray before them. ■ 

Rubies, Oil, and Teak 

The highest peak of the Bur¬ 
mese mountains rises 12,550 feet, 
and the range from which it rises 
runs down to the Bay of Bengal, 
where the great river Irrawaddy 
ends its 1300 miles journey and 
pours a million cubic yards of 
water into the Indian Ocean 
every minute out of its 14 
mouths. A land of wonder, 
romance, and history is Burrha, 
with the finest ruby mines in the 
w'orld, with precious metals and 
oils, with enormous forests of rare 
woods teeming with elephants, 
rhinos, tigers, tapirs, leopards, 
wild dogs and what not, and 


BEDTIME CORNER 

. The Greedy Stranger in the Nest 

"W OULDN T this be a good he sang Pretty songs to her 
place to build our nest, while she sat on the eggs, 
my dear?” said Mr Robin to Now comes the sad part of 
his wife as they stood by a the tale—the big egg hatched 
low bush. “We shan’t be dis- with the others, and out came 

turbed here.” , a cuckoo! Cuckoos are lazy, 

Mrs Robin agreed, and they and leave their eggs in other 
at once began to collect twigs birds’ nests to save themselves 
and moss. The nest looked the trouble of making one. 

This young cuckoo 
was so strong and 
rough that he very 

soon pushed the poor 

wee robins over the 

edge of the nest. Mr 

and Mrs Robin were 
dreadfully distressed, 
but still they fed and 
looked after him; and 
very greedy he was. At 
last he grew too big 
for the nest, and then , 
he tumbled out; but he 
lived on the ground among the 
bushes, and worried the robins 
all day long for food. 

Poor things, they were very 
glad when he learnt to fly and 
went away. 

Later, they made another 
nest, but this time they took 
good care to build it in a bank 
instead of in the bush. 

“We don’t want the cuckoos 
to find it again!” said Mr 
Robin. 



very cosy when it was finished, 
and so someone else seemed 
to think, for when Mrs Robin 
peeped in to see if the four 
dear little eggs she had laid 
were safe, she found another 
one as well, much bigger than 
hers. 

“Just look!” she cried, to 
her husband. “What ever 
shall we do with it?” 

“ I think we had better leave 
it there,” he answered; and 


subject to such huge floods 
that the people on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy live in houses 
raised on piles. 

It is about a century since the 
British and the Burmese came 
together, but it is only in our own 
time that civilisation has had its 
way in this ancient land. There 
were kings of Burma calling 
themselves the Regulators of the 
Seasons, the Absolute Masters of 
the Ebb and Flow of the Sea, 
and other titles they took to 
themselves were Brothers of the 
Sun and King of the Four-and- 
Twenty Umbrellas. 

King Theebaw the Monster 

One of them lived into our own 
century, but he had been thirty 
years in exile, for he was a 
monster of iniquity who had all 
his kinsmen slain when he came 
to the throne, lest they :should - 
interfere with. his kingship. He 
was King Theebaw, something of. 
a scholar but more of a.hyena. 
There had been wars in every 
generation of last century, and 
at last we sent'ten thousand men 
into this dense jungle country', 
travelling oh fifty steamers along' 
the Irrawaddy, and ordered King 
Theebaw to step down from his 
throne. He pleaded for three 
months, and then for three 
weeks, but in little more than 
three minutes he was on a 
steamer and out of his blood¬ 
stained capital with his four- 
and-twenty umbrellas.. 

Even then slavery remained in 
a wild part of Burma called the. 

. Triangle, and it was not until 
1927 that the chieftains from ■ 
this'region were summoned from 
their hills to meet the Governor 
in Parliament. They arrived with 
great pomp, bringing presents of 
elephant tusks and handsome 
daggers, but they stayed to hear 
words that moved them mightily 
to anger, for the Governor told 
them that the British Govern¬ 
ment had determined that there 
should be no slaves in Burma 
from that day. They bowed 
sadly in consent and rode back to 
their hills, and officials followed 
them setting free their slaves, 
paying compensation, and estab¬ 
lishing fair wages for every man 
who worked. Five thousand men 
and women were set free that 
day. Never again, it was believed, 
would a man’s daughter be taken 
and sold for five buffaloes. 

When the war began Burma 
was a happy and prosperous 
land, growing millions of tons of 
rice, the second oil-producer in 
the Empire, using elephants and 
buffaloes for transport yet with 
2000 miles of railways, 4000 miles 
of roads, and incomparable 
waterways. As all the world 
knows, it made the famous 
Burma Road into China, a new 
highway for world trade” to five 
hundred million people, fashion¬ 
ing it out of an old mule track. 
It completed a road 2000 miles 
long, beginning at the seaport of 
Rangoon and running north to 
the Chinese province in which 
Chiang Kai-shek fights on. 

Barbaric Ornaments 

The Burma road runs through 
the wild country of Burma’s 
most primitive races, where the 
people still believe in spirits and 
wear barbaric ornaments. 

So this great wild country, set 
between two empires with more 
than one-third of the people of 
the world in them, has kept 
touch with its barbaric days 
while life goes marching on, and 
now its fate^js for a little while 
in the balance. But only for a 
while. It will come back to 
security and freedom, happy and 
safe, under the Flag. 


The Raven of Noah’s Ark 

Corvus and Its Chief Stars 

'J'he planet Jupiter may be seen appearing a little way above the 
slender crescent of the Moon on the evening of Monday next. 
May 18, writes the C N astronomer. Jupiter is now low in the west, 
and we shall see but little more of him as he will soon appear toe 
close to the sunset in the twilight sky. Jupiter has receded to far 
beyond the Sun and is now about 560 million miles away; he will 
ultimately (on June 25) pass behind and far beyond the Sun. 


During next week Mercury 
appears only a little way to the 
right of Jupiter and will be nearest 
to him about May 25, when Mer¬ 
cury will appear only some four 
times the Moon's apparent width 
away to the right of, and at a 
slightly higher altitude than, 
Jupiter. . 

. The' interesting constellation of 
Corvus, the Grow, may be observed 


Delta. 


Gamma* 


$’). : T..* - Epsilon 


Beta 


The chief stars of Corvus 

almost due south as soon as dark¬ 
ness gathers. Its chief stars are 
Beta and Gamma, of second mag¬ 
nitude, and Delta and Epsilon, of 
third magnitude. 

Corvus is particularly impressive 
because of its great antiquity and 
association with the Biblical nar¬ 
rative of Noah and the Flood. For 
Corvus. the Crow, actually repre¬ 
sents the Raven which was sent 
out from the Ark. This narrative 
goes back for many’thousands of 
years to early Chaldean times, and 
throughout all that long period 
these stars have represented that 
Raven which in Roman times 
became known as Corvus, the 
Crow. 

Preceding Argo, the Ark, this 
Raven has during these thousands 
of years formed part of a celestial 
picture of that world-wide tradi¬ 
tional event of a great flood; an 
event’which, as now, was pictured 
by these stars and known to 
ancient and probably prehistoric 
peoples before the days of Abra¬ 


ham, the founding of Nineveh, oi 
the building of the Pyramids, 
Athens, or Rome. A singular cir¬ 
cumstance is that the Roman 
cartographer, Geruvigus, repre¬ 
sented the Raven as out at sea and 
perched upon the back of Hydra, a 
sea-serpent. It is thus shown to 
this day, though ravens are not 
sea-birds and never venture over 
it.. Thus this constellation has 
handed down through the ages a 
continuity of thought and a 
celestial picture.of an idea origin¬ 
ating in prehistoric times. 

As we gaze up at this singular 
group of stars we see what these 
primitive peoples saw and associ¬ 
ate the same idea, that of the 
particular bird which originated in 
their minds in that long ago. But 
the stars have been speeding at a 
terrific, rate through space ever 
since, at many miles a second in 
fact. Nevertheless, so enormous is 
their, distance that their motion 
has made but little difference to 
their relative positions as seen 
from the Earth. In fact, in 10,000 
years the stars of Corvus have 
apparently moved barely as much 
as their width, as seen by the 
naked eye. 

Distant Suns 

Delta in Corvus*, an immense 
sun of a golden hue. radiates 
about 45 times more light than oifr 
Sun and is about 6,265,000 times 
more distant, its light taking 
about 99 years to reach us. It has 
a planetary companion which 
probably revolves round it and 
which radiates only about half thr^ 
light of our Sun, but this light is 
lilac in hue. Gamma in Corvus, 
at a distance of 136 light-years, 
radiates about 120 times more 
light than our Sun; Beta in 
Corvus about 90 times more than 
our Sun and from a distance of 
121 light-years; while Alpha in 
Corvus, singularly faint for a lead¬ 
ing star, is but 62 light-years dis¬ 
tant. Epsilon, at 142 light-years 
distance, radiates about 85 times 
more light than our Sun; and Eta, 
which appears the faintest, is 791- 
light-years distant and is a sun 
very similar to our own, but 
larger! G. F. M. 


Friendship House & B-P’s Ferryman 


Jn the perhaps-not-so-far-off 
days of Peace the Scouts are 
to have a London Centre of 
World Scouting. As briefly men¬ 
tioned in last week’s C N, it is 
to be the Scouts’ own memorial 
to B-P. and is to be called Baden- 
Powell House. 

Within its hospitable walls 
Scouts of every country will re¬ 
ceive a warm welcome, and its 
very structure will be inter¬ 
national in character, for already 
gifts of. materials are assured 
from many parts of the Empire 
and from other countries. 
Among the earliest messages re¬ 
ceived was one from the Scouts 
of Trinidad to say that they will 
supply some timber from their 
forests. 

Before that happy day arrives, 
however, the Fund must grow, 
and grow, and grow. The King 
and Queen are heading the list 
of subscribers, and it was appro¬ 
priate that one of the first dona¬ 
tions came from Mr James 
Harvey of Poole. For Mr Har¬ 
vey was the boatman who ferried 
B-P and his small party of boys 
from the mainland to Brovvnsea 


Island for the first Scout experi¬ 
mental camp in 1907. It was 
from this camp that the Scout 
Movement grew. 

It is not too early to sub¬ 
scribe, for all donations received 
are to go on war service. They 
are to be- turned into War 
Bends until the happy time 
arrives when they can undergo 
another transformation — into 
bricks and mortar which the 
Scouts will imbue with their 
own warm spirit of international 
friendship and goodwill. 

Paying Holidays 

We were recording recently the 
successful results of stay-at- 
home holidays in industrial 
towns last year, and the exten¬ 
sion of the idea this summer. 
One comparatively small pro¬ 
vincial town, Bedford, raised 
£3000 for the National Air raid 
Distress Fund last year. Its 
mayor and local committees 
organised indoor and outdoor 
entertainments spread over June, 
July, and August, which made, 
good profits, and they are plan¬ 
ning to do even better this year. 
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Pictures at the 

ACADEMY 

'T'he Royal Academy carries on. In its 174th year it bears its 
years royally and is still smiling. 

On its decorative walls the pictures reflect the times in which 
we live and work and hope, but cheerfulness will still break in. 
It comes dancing in by the doorway of the Second Room, where 
there are three little maids all in a row, though each has a picture 
to herself; and they look across to the opposite wall at a small 
boy who has so many toys that he doesn’t know what to do. 

Many are this year’s Academy There are (and we are rather 
children. They light up every sorry for it) no Royal portraits, 
room and have a place of honour and thirdly (which we do not 
in the biggest, where Dame regret) there are no scenes of the 
Laura Knight paints Betty cruel and unlamented sports of 
mothering William. fox-hunting or chasing the deer. 

Next to the children in cheer- Portraits of Masters of the 
fulness are the paintings of Hounds have disappeared and 
Spring and Summer in an their place on the line taken by 
England unshadowed by the war Coastguardsmen cr the Cox of 
clouds over her; pictures of still the Lifeboat, 
waters, and streams rippling over ■ Yet fine portraits there are for 
stones, and quiet havens. Some our admiration and remem- 
are almost too good to be true, brance, and the one by which we 
like the big painting of a picnic pause longest is that of Sir 
by the river’s brim, which must William. Bragg, looking rather 
belong to a bygone dayj but we more grave than we remember 
can well believe in the scene in a him, but' wearing that aspect of 
drawing-room where a sailor lad serene and dignified benevolence 
home from sea is being enter- by which we best recall him. 
tained by his gaily clad, admiring Other notable portraits are there 
family. That is not by any by Mr Augustus John of Viscount 
means the only picture to speak Caldecote, and of Lord Jessel, 
of the sea as we know it now. who.has survived Mr R. G. Eves 
There are others of the steel who painted him. Also there is 
monsters of the Fleet guarding a good portrait of Lord Van- 
our shores, or of other craft sittart. 

battling with the storm; and Such are the Academy’s chief 
added to these are many pictures works, but we may remember 
of the other fleets and squadrons/ equally the peaceful farmyards, 
those that ride the air for us. the smiling valleys, the wood- 

Three things are absent from lands, and the many aspects of 
this year’s presentation and the ' our own London, and the many 
ways in which now we pass our towns which, like it, carry on 
days. There is, so far as we can still, smiling and confident in 
discover, no Picture of the Year, spite of all. 

The Trencher Days 


A Blackfeiiow 
Passes On 

_^n old member of the race of 
Blackfellows in South Aus¬ 
tralia to which our friend Mrs. 
Daisy Bates has devoted her life 
has recently passed away in 
Adelaide Hospital. 

Known as Clarence Long, 
though to his fellow Aborigines 
he was Milerum, this native had 
become famous for two things. 
In the first place, he was a first- 
rate shearer; in the second, he 
was a reliable link with that cul¬ 
ture and art of the most primi¬ 
tive race in the world, which has 
almost disappeared, there being 
only about 60,000 left. 

Clarence Long had retained a 
perfect knowledge of his native 
language, could describe intelli¬ 
gently the social customs of his 
race before it disintegrated, and 
could demonstrate how the 
weapons and implements of the 
primitive people were used. He 
even figured in films devised by 
scientists to show to students of 
today the manner of life and 
tribal rule among those who in¬ 
habited Australia in the long, 
long yesterday. 

It is about 70 years since 
Milerum was born in South 
Australia, spending his youth in 
what was then wild country by 
the River Murray and not far 
distant from the spot where Mrs 
Bates set up her tent beside the 
German community, as readers 
of the C N will recall. 

Mrs Bates has put on record 
many of the old customs of the 
Aborigines hereabouts, and we 
are glad to learn that the anthro¬ 
pologist at Adelaide Museum 
made notes of the special know¬ 
ledge which Clarence Long had 
stored up through his busy life, 
and that a portrait of him hangs 
on the walls of the museum. 


r |' , HERE is a shortage of crockery. 

So much is used and so much 
has been broken in canteens, to 
say nothing of the smashes 
through air raids, that manufac¬ 
turers, with their staffs reduced 
to a minimum, find it impossible 
to make good the wastage with 
ware of the kind that has gone. 
So they are to give us plain white 
cups, saucers, and plates, and 
even those in smaller quantities 
than shopkeepers demand. 

We must all be careful now to 
guard against breakages; the 
excuse, “It came to pieces in my 
hands ” or “The cat must have 
dene it, ” will not suffice. 

Short as "are supplies, however, 
the stock of pottery in even the 
smallest of our cottages would 
have seemed incredible luxury to 
our ancestors. Their plates were 
trenchers of thick coarse bread, 
on which they laid the meat they 
had cut from the joint the 
servitor brought to the table. 


Daisy and Nanny 

An old woman living alone in 
an Irish cottage has a little collie 
dog named Daisy. She also has 
a goat, and when she wants a 
drink of tea or milk she reaches 
down a cup from the dresser and, 
taking it with her, goes out and 
milks the goat. Lately her sight 
has failed and she has had some 
difficulty in finding the goat. 

Daisy evidently understands 
this, for when she sees her mis¬ 
tress reach up for the cup she 
now runs out of the cottage and 
drives Nanny to the door, then 
barking and capering round as 
much as to say, “Nanpy is here, 
mistress, close beside you.” 


These bread platters, which the 
diner ate with his meat, were 
succeeded by trenchers of wood 
(Winchester College has them 
still), and very unpleasant and 
unhealthy, they must have been 
unless cleansed of impurities by 
scalding water, which was never 
in generous supply in the old 
houses. 

The most fortunate families 
would have plates of pewter, but 
two people would share the same 
plate, and there might be only 
two or three drinking vessels to 
a household. Very precious were 
these substitutes for china and 
pottery, so precious that that 
romantic figure Harry Hotspur, 
when he travelled about the 
country, always had to carry with 
him' not only his pots and pans 
but his trenchers and knives and 
drinking cups of wood and metal. 
Queen Elizabeth saw no crockery 
at her tables, nor did she ever 
use a fork; forks did not come in 
until the Stuarts were on the 
throne. We read of Pepys in 1663 
sallying forth to dine with the 
Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, 
carrying his fork and spoon with 
him. Only the tables reserved 
for the Lord Mayor and the Lords 
of the Privy Council were sup¬ 
plied with knives, and the diarist 
found it very unpleasing, we 
learn, that there were no table 
napkins for use, and that one 
platter had to serve for all the 
courses, while the drinking vessels 
■were of wood or coarse earthen¬ 
ware. 

It was religious persecution 
abroad that drove men skilled in 
crockery-making to our shores, to 
teach our own craftsmen and to 
bring in a new era of cleanliness 
and good habits. 


A fVULLION-TO-QNE 
Chance 

A taxi-driver in Sydney picked 
up a passenger who told him to 
drive to a certain hotel. During 
the journey an argument started 
because the passenger com¬ 
plained that he was being taken 
out of his way, saying (quite 
wrongly, as it turned out) that 
the hotel he wanted was not 
where the driver thought. The 
taxi-driver then asked to see the 
passenger’s room ticket, and on 
examining it found that he teas 
talking to his brother, ivhom he 
had last seen in Glasgow 31 
years before. 

Both Scots, one a Sydney taxi- 
driver and the other , a Queens¬ 
land farmer, they lost trace of 
each other before the Great War 
and were here brought together 
by a million-to-one chance. 

Travels of a Butterfly 

.Of all migrating butterflies 
none compares with the Monarch, 
which travels from Hudson 
Bay to California in clouds like 
those Charles Darwin saw dark¬ 
ening the sky while he was on 
the voyage on the Beagle. 

It sends scattered spies to the 
Canary Islands, and has been 
found in Malaya, Australia, and 
•’Hawaii. Once it ventured to 
England, probably carried by . 
wind across the Atlantic, but it 
seeks- only countries where its 
food, the milkweed, grows. For 
this reason this magnificent flier, 
four and a half inches across its 
wings, is usually named the 
Milkweed Monarch. 


The Invisible Beam That 
Leads the Airman Home 


LJow does the bomber pilot find his way back to his aerodrome 
* A on a dark or foggy night? is a question often asked. 


It is, of course, a question of 
skill on the part of the navigator 
and the pilot, but their skill is 
aided by wireless. Before the 
war Croydon and some Con- ‘ 
tinental aerodromes were 
equipped with a beam landing-- 
device which enabled planes 
fitted with the appropriate 
apparatus to land with safety in 
pitch dark or fog. Several sys¬ 
tems were being tried, and the 
needs of war have doubtless led 
to great developments. 

The British standard beam 
system used by the RAF brings 
the bombers home unerringly, 
and although it is officially re¬ 
garded merely as a means of 
approach it has frequently been 
used as a blind-landing device. 

On a wireless beam from the 
home base, signals are sent out 
which can be picked up a hun¬ 
dred miles away. To pick them 
up the man in the plane must 
switch on his selector and tune 
in to his home station’s beam. 
If he is flying to the left of the 
beam he will hear in his head¬ 
phones a succession of dot 
signals, and if he is to the right 
the signals will be dashes. The 
pilot corrects his course accord¬ 
ingly, and when he is directly on 
the beam and flying straight for 
home he hears a continuous 
high-pitched sound. 

The signals become louder and 
clearer ns he approaches his 
aerodrome, but he receives 
definite warnings which tell him 


when it is safe to lose height for 
a landing. The warnings are 
sent as distinctive signals from 
wireless beacons, known as the 
outer and inner markers, and he 
receives the signals as' he flies 
over them. Knowing the posi¬ 
tions of these, and knowing from 
other instruments the height at 
which he is flying, he is able to 
take measures to bring his plane 
to land; although by the time he 
has passed the second beacon he 
should be able to see his landing 
place, except in bad conditions 
when it would be necessary to 
make a blind landing. 

Wonderful as the: system 
sounds, this is net the -whole 
story, for on the instrument 
panel in his cockpit is- a device 
which shoivs the pilot: his way 
home, as if to confirm what he 
hears in his headphones. If the 
plane is on its true course a little 
pointer remains in a central posi- 
.tion, immediately kicking to 
right or left if the plane deviates. 
Then, when the outer marker 
beacon is passed a light flashes 
as the distinctive signals are 
heard ; and on passing over the 
inner marker another light 
flashes. As the machine ap¬ 
proaches the aerodrome, too, a 
little needle rises on a calibrated 
glide-path indicator, and shows 
the required gliding angle. 

So the wireless beam leads the 
flying warrior home. , Without 
doubt it has a big future in the 
days of peace to ccme. 



The Window Cleaner 

The model village of Bekonscot, near Beaconsfield, 
is now looked after by two boys, the rest of the 
staff having gone to the war. Here one of the 
boys is seen cleaning the windows of a coaching inn. 


The Soya Bean and the Motor Car 


W E were describing in the C N 
recently Mr Henry Ford’s 
production of rubber, for his tyres. 
For over a year now he has been 
producing a vegetable fibre for 
the upholstery of his cars. 

For many years the Ford re¬ 
search chemists have been experi¬ 
menting in the production of a 
fibre to replace wool and hair 
from animals, and soya bean fibre 
is now being made 80 per cent as 
strong as sheep wool. It is, of 


course, much cheaper. Two 
acres devoted to sheep will pro¬ 
duce from eight to ten pounds of 
wool in a year, whereas if planted 
with soya beans this i area will 
produce 400 pounds of material 
suitable for fibre. 

This fibre can also be used in 
felting for hats, and in material 
used for clothes and carpets. It 
has a natural crimp which makes 
the things fashioned from it fall 
into shape satisfactorily. 
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ERROR * 

'J’he young angler was enjoy¬ 
ing some really good sport. 
“ Can’t you read that sign, 
No Fishing Here ? ’ ’ demanded 
a keeper. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen it; but it’s 
wrong,” was the quiet reply. 
“ I’ve caught five already. ’’ 

Declined 

Quoth a Crab down at Sunburn- 
on-Sea, 

“ Social pleasures mean nothing 
to me. 

Folks who ask me are kind, 

But I’ve made up my mind 
That I won’t join the Winkles at 
tea! ” 

Jacko on 



Right and Wrong 

The law of the road is a para¬ 
dox quite ; 

For, when you are gravelling 
along, 

If you keep to the left you are 
sure to be right, 

If you keep to the right you'll 
be wrong. 

the Farm 



T he farmer was very glad when Jacko offered to help. Before the morning 
was halfway through, however, he had cause to change his mind. For 
Jacko, always inquisitive, thought he would peep in the cowshed ; and as 
he opened the door numerous calves came bounding out, kicking their heels 
with joy in their newly-found freedom. Jacko was knocked over in the rush 
and, of course, the farmer chose that very moment to appear. Poor Jacko 
spent the rest of the morning rounding up the calves ! 

A Proud Peacock 


J)p. Benson, Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, once 
made an experiment with a 
peacock to see if it* were really 
deserving of its own adjective, 
which is, of course, vain. The 
idea first came to him when he 
observed a young peacock (which 
his mother kept in her garden) 
gaze at himself with complacency 
in the glossy panels of a carriage. 

A looking-glass was placed on 
the lawn. Very soon the peacock 


discovered it and began to stand 
in front of it for hours together, 
often motionless for a long time, 
occasionally moving his head 
gently up and down, and some¬ 
times softly touching the glass 
with his bill. If the glass were 
taken into the drawing-room the 
peacock would hurry in, and 
stand happily in front of it there; 
and if, by any chance, the glass 
were forgotten altogether he 
would wait at the door for it. 


TWO PRICES 

Pommy went into a shop with 
a ten-shilling note and 
bought two articles. The 
difference in their prices was 
equal to twice the amount of 
change he received. 

What were the prices if one 
was three times as large as the 

Other ? Answer next week 

Shakespeare Sayings 

Qmooth runs the water where 
the brook is deep. 

Henry VI, Part 2, III 1 
Life’s but a walking shadow. 

Macbeth, V 5 

The undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns. 

Hamlet, III l 

Thv head is as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat. 

Romeo and Juliet, III 1 
We cannot all be masters. 

Othello, I 1 

Slowcoach 

JJilly was cleaning Father’s 
boots and was taking a long 
time to do it. 

"Haven’t you finished those 
boots yet?” Father called to him. 

“Almost; I am doing the 
second,” said Billy. 

“Well, where is the first?” 
asked Father. 

"Oh,” replied Billy, “I’ll do 
that when I’ve finished the 
second.” 

How R. L. S. Wrote His Name 

"Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
Scottish novelist, essayist, 
and poet, was bom in Edinburgh 
in 1850. He was called to the Bar 

in 1875, but became a writer of 
great artistry and charm. He 
travelled widely, and died at Apia, 
in Samoa, in 1894. 


Up and Down 

These rhymes read equally well 
either up or down, when we alter 
the punctuation. 

Phe stars were all alight, 

The moon was overhead; 

I named her queen of night, , 

And she my footsteps led. 

So wondrous fair was she, 

, I asked her to be mine, 

As she glanced up at me 
I thrilled with love divine. 

Beside the meadow bars. 

As she stood lingering there, 

Her eyes were like the stars, 

In radiance wondrous fair. 

“ You’re all the world to me, ” 
She murmured sweet and shy; 

A thrill of ecstasy 
I felt at her reply. 

Love led us all the way. 

As we turned home again; 

Our hearts were light and gay, 
The world was blissful then, 
Though shadows cross the sky. 
No gloom our hearts could know; 
True bliss is ever nigh 
When hearts are blended so. 

Do You Live at Scarborough? 

Phis was once spelt Scardeburc, 
and its meaning is the burgh 
or castle on the sherd or shard. 
Shard is a later spelling of the 
Old English sceard, a piece 
sheared off, as of a rock or cliff. 
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GENEROSITY 

^ dear old* lady had lost half- 
a-crown on the floor of a 
shop. The assistant helped her 
to search for it, without avail. 

“ Nevermind,” said the old 
lady. “ You know me, and if 
you find it you can let me have 
it; otherwise you may have it 
for yourself.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mer¬ 
cury and Saturn are in the 
west; Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
west; and Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south - east. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 10 p m on May 17. 

Transposed Towns 

Phe initials of the following ten 
towns, whose letters have 
. been transposed, form the name 
of a town which is noted for its 
mineral springs. 

EMCDAGBIR 

GEROTRAAH 

XUETOMH 

IMLTSREONE 

DRWEIRGTBO 

HAESEVM 

NNROMATOHPT 

DIUDREDFHLES 

LAYBSYEUR 

DMECEFICLSLA 

Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Use of this in 
the garden will save watering. 4 To 
drip fat on roasting meat. 8 Proclaim. 
10 Without moisture. 11 Girl’s name. 
13 Manuscript.* 15 A timber provider. 
16 They always see the sunny side. 
18 Tidy. 19 Saint.* 20 Tibetan 
•beast of burden. 21 Resting-place. 
23 Kind of lamp-oil. 26 To test the 
purity of metal. 27 To marry. 

Reading Down. 1 Concord. 2 
Preposition expressing dependence. 
3 The consequence. 4 Purchase. 5 In¬ 
definite article. 6 Marks of wounds. 
7 Opinions. 9 Path of a planet. 
12 Made snug. 14 Discourses. 15 As¬ 
certains the speed of something. 17 
Carries off. 21 Young man. 22 Moisture 
found on plants in early morning.' 24 
Royal Academy.* 25 Compass point.* 
Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks. 
Answer next week. 


OUR NATIONAL INCOME - 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 


Boy. I see that in connection 
with this year’s Budget it was 
estimated that at the end of last 
year the national , income 
amounted to 6207 million pounds. 
As there are fifty million people 
in our country, that means an 
average income of £124 a year. 
This surprised me very much, and 
I cannot understand it. 

Man. You may well be sur¬ 
prised, for the official figure looks 
on the face of it as though we 
were"rolling in wealth. £124 per 
head- means nearly £500 a year for 
each family. But always bear in 
mind, when thinking. of the 
national income, that prices mukt. 
be taken into consideration, and 
at the present time prices are very 
high through the scarcity caused 
by the war. " 

So, the condition is one in 
which a real scarcity of goods, 
which means a real poverty, is 
changed by war prices into an ap¬ 
pearance of wealth when written 
down in terms of money. Women 
are hunting found the shops with 
shopping baskets, only to be told 


by the shopkeepers "Sorry, 
madam, but we haven’t any,” at 
the very time when the Treasury 
officials tell us that on December 
31, 1941, the nation had an in¬ 
come of £6,207,000,000. 

Boy." So money is only a fiction, 
and may stand for much or little? 

Man. Yes, that is so, and it is : 
to be hoped that the war will at 
least teach us that, it is a most 
imperfect instrument of exchange, 
and badly needs reform. The 
Government -can at least claim 
. that .it lias done, much to .prevent 
a rise in prices that would have 
made our paper money worth so 
little in real buying power that 
the 6207 millions would have been 
multiplied again and again, mock¬ 
ing us' with astronomical figures,' 
and causing the gravest distress. 

Boy. Has there been any great 
change in the national income in 
recent years? 

Man. Yes, there, has been 
change both in real income and 
monqy income. By real income I 
mean the quantity of goods we 


produce or are able to obtain by 
exchange with the peoples. of 
other nations. There Is no way 
to express this real income as a 
whoie except in terms of money, 
and if prices kept at the same 
level, a money valuation would 
show ' us whether we were really 
getting richer or poorer. Prices, 
however, have hot kept level, and 
it is only possible to say that 
measured in money the’ national 
income has very' greatly increased 
and that, allowing for a consider¬ 
able rise in prices, it has actually 
increased. 

Let me tell you what the 
national income was’ estimated to 
be’a generation ago, going back to 
the period before the first World 
War, which, as you know, began 
in 1914 and ended in 1918. I will 
take the year. 1904, ten years, that 
is, before the last Great War 
began. In that year there was no 
official ' computation of the 
national income, and, strange as 
it may appear, our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to make his 
Budget without one, or else to 


rely on private estimates which 
were difficult to make because of 
the Jack of information. In 1904, 
then, it was estimated unofficially 
that the national income was 1710 
million pounds, and as our popu¬ 
lation was then 43 millions the 
average per head was only about 
£40. 

Boy. Then we must have been 
poor indeed! 

Man. Yes, and the aggregate 
poverty was accentuated by ex¬ 
treme' inequality of distribution. 
Since then, things have greatly 
improved and real income has 
gained by. the power to profit by 
new inventions, such as wireless 
and the picture theatres, which 
in 1904 were in their infancy. 
Many. new articles have been in¬ 
troduced. to add to comfort and 
to distribute luxury, such as arti¬ 
ficial silk, cheap road travel, and 
so on. Yes, much more real 
wealth had come into existence 
when the present war began, and 
we may hope that presently real 
progress and real wealth will in¬ 
crease again and again. 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother ! You'll . be positively 
amazed how quickly a ’‘little ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ' sweetens a stomach 
made sour, and sick by too much 
rich food. * Milk of Magnesia * over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the. stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling .quickly passes a\yay and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then / Milk of 
Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘.Milk of Magnesia.' 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also jMilk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 

2/3 and 3 / 11 (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. lie 
quite sure it is. ‘ Milk of Magnesia"/ 

‘ Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark oj 
Phillip s' preparation of Magnesia. 
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